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r  I  "'HE  question  in  the  College  at  present  is,  why 
J-  is  everyone  so  tired  ?  It  is  not  only  the 
burdened  Junior  who  hurries  from  one  recitation 
to  another  with  weary  eyes,  but  Freshman,  Sopho- 
more and  Senior  show  unmistakeable  signs  of  a 
fatigue  which  rivals  the  Junior's.  The  cause,  then, 
or  one  of  the  causes,  must  be  one  which  is  common 
to  all  classes,  which  applies  to  any  student  in  the 
regular  course. 

There  is  an  element  in  the  life  of  all  the  students 
which  is  certainly  conducive  to  fatigue, — the  ele- 
ment of  hurry  which  seems  to  be  inevitable.  Our 
life  is  laid  in  the  midst  of  a  great  hurry,  which 
seldom  quiets  into  calm.  To  consider  if  this 
haste  is  inevitable,  let  us  suppose  an  average  day 
of  an  average  student.  The  student  has  three 
recitations,  and  spends  five  hours  in  study,  a  time 
long  enough  to  allow  two  periods  to  be  spent  on 
the  subject  for   each    recitation.     The    recitation 


periods,  let  us  say,  are  9.50,  1 1.45,  and  3.10.  The 
hour  between  Chapel  and  the  first  recitation  is 
used  for  study,  and  the  10.55  period  for  domestic 
work.  In  the  afternoon  the  hour  and  a  half  before 
3.10  is  devoted  to  study,  and  from  four  until  five  is 
taken  for  exercise.  Half  an  hour  of  leisure  is  left 
before  dinner.  There  yet  remain  two  hours  and  a 
half  of  study  to  be  put  into  the  day,  and  the  even- 
ing, from  seven  to  half  past  nine,  is  just  long 
enough  for  this  purpose.  Then,  in  the  whole  day, 
if  the  student  has  carefully  planned  all  her  work 
beforehand,  and  no  emergencies  arise,  she  has  just 
one  hour  of  leisure,  half  an  hour  before  dinner  and 
half  an  hour  after,  in  which  to  read  up  the  news  of 
the  day,  do  collateral  reading  in  connection  with 
her  Literature  or  History  courses,  enjoy  the  society 
of  her  friends,  write  her  letters,  and  attend  to  the 
thousand  and  one  small  demands  upon  her  time 
and  attention  which  inevitably  come  in  everyone's 
life.  If  she  has  to  go  to  a  Beethoven  rehearsal  on 
this  day,  she  has  not  a  minute  left  to  herself.  And 
this  is  an  average  day  of  an  average  student  ! 
When  work  is  so  closely  crowded  as  this,  hurry  is 
inevitable,  unless  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent it.  When  the  number  of  recitations  is  five 
instead  of  three,  and  the  student  wishes  to  go  to  a 
four  o'clock  lecture  or  Lenten  service,  what  wonder 
that  the  time  spent  for  lunch  and  breakfast  is  cut 
short,  and  the  exercise  is  omitted  altogether.  Then, 
too,  a  good  niany  lessons  are  given  out  which  the 
teacher  does  not  expect  can  be  learned  in  two 
periods.  Such  time  as  must  be  given  to  these, 
must  be  crowded  out  of  the  student's  little  hour  of 
leisure  or  taken  from  the  time  due  to  something 
else. 

LInmistakeably  we  have  a  good  deal  of  work  to 
do ;  unavoidably,  our  work  is  crowded  ;  to  protect 
ourselves  from  hurry  and  fatigue  we  must  summon 
all  our  strength  to  carry  our  work  with  a  firm  and 
steady  hand,  and  not  be  borne  along  by  it. 
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The  pressing  need  of  the  provision  of  adequate 
exercise  for  the  students  who  are  doing  College 
work  is  even  plainer  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
before  coming  to  College  the  greater  proportion  of 
students  have  had  insufficient  physical  exercise. 
Statistics  show  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  have  made  exercise  of  no  account  what- 
ever in  their  lives,  taking  no  exercise  at  all  for  the 
sake  of  exercise.  Gymnastic  training  is  thus  doubly 
necessary,  since  so  many  students  come  to  College 
tired  out  by  their  previous  work  in  preparatory 
schools,  and  unfit  to  take  up  new  work  without  the 
aid  of  physical  exercise.  Our  facilities  for  providing 
such  exercise  are  entirely  inadequate.  We  have 
not  a  gymnasium  which  is  suitable  for  a  College  of 
the  size  of  Wellesley.  But  a  more  fundamental 
lack  than  that  of  a  gymnasium  is  that  we  have  no 
time  to  use  one  if  we  had  it.  Two  periods  a  week 
is  too  little  time  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit ;  and 
when  those  two  periods  are  in  the  evening,  or  at 
the  very  close  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  class  is 
nervously  exhausted,  it  cannot  enjoy  the  exercise 
or  gain  any  real  benefit  from  it.  Time  for  exercise 
in  the  morning  is  what  we  need,  and  a  department 
of  physical  culture  which  can  claim  day  time  hours 
is  a  necessity  more  immediate  than  that  of  a  new 
gymnasium. 


The  Glee  Club  are  still  enthusiastically  working 
on  their  concert  program,  not  discouraged  by  the 
serious  drawbacks  they  have  lately  suffered.  The 
loss  of  two  valuable  members,  Miss  Marian  Lutz, 
'93,  and  Miss  Bessie  Dowling,  '95,  is  seriously  felt. 
The  three  vacant  places  in  the  club,  caused  by  the 
departure  of  Miss  Lutz  and  Miss  Dowling  from 
College,  and  the  resignation  of  Miss  Perrin,  have 
been  filled.  Miss  Lucy  White,  '91,  and  Miss  Ade- 
laide Bonney,  '94,  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  second 
alto,  and  Miss  Evangeline'Sherwood,  '94,  the  one  in 
the  second  soprano. 

The  date  of  the  concert  has  at  last  been  set  for 
May  1 1 .  The  program  is  to  be  a  very  fine 
one,  comprising  many  new  selections  as  well  as  the 
old  ones  sung  by  the  Club  last  year.  The  new 
pieces  are  remarkably  fine  selections,  inspiriting  as 
well  as  scholarly.  The  program  has  been  made 
out  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  It  is  wide  in  range, 
comprising  selections  of  the  most  varied  character  ; 


lullabies,  requiring  delicate,  fine  work,  jolly  College 
songs,  some  of  which  are  distinctively  Wellesley, 
and  music  which  is  difficult  in  harmony.  The 
ideals  of  the  -Club  are  high,  their  work  faithful ;  and 
their  concert  promises  to  be  a  decided  success. 
It  is  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chapel 
Fund,  and  such  a  gallant  champion  is  sure  to  be 
the  most  efficient  aid  to  a  worthy  cause. 


Why  would  not  a  registry  of  other  employments 
than  teaching  be  practicable  at  Wellesley  ?  Through 
the  Teachers'  Registry  many  girls  are  enabled  each 
year  to  get  positions  as  teachers,  but  the  number 
of  applicants  far  exceeds  the  number  of  positions. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  students  leaving  College 
each  year  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Teachers'  Registry.  Many  of  them  are  students 
who  are  as  eminently  fitted  for  the  employment  as 
they  are  desirous  of  engaging  in  it,  but  many  others 
turn  to  this  opening  because  no  other  seems  to  be 
available  to  them.  The  many  and  various  occupa- 
pations  now  open  to  seif-supporting  women  are  the 
theme  for  wide  discussion  in  this  day.  The 
Wellesley  Senior  has  heard  the  topic  talked  count- 
less times,  and  has  read  innumerable  articles  written 
on  the  subject.  If  she  is  not  particularly  attracted 
toward  teaching, — and  there  are  many  such, — she 
longs  ardently  for  some  practical  application  of  the 
theories  she  has  so  often  heard  advanced.  She 
wants  to  do  something.  She  would  rather  not 
teach  if  she  can  find  anything  else  to  do.  But  how 
to  find  that  vague,  indefinite  something  else  is  the 
question.  The  theories  begin  to  seem  very  intan- 
gible, and  teaching  is  the  only  available  resource. 
If  there  were  a  registry  to  help  girls  to  obtain 
desirable  situations  outside  the  school-room,  the 
number  of  applicants  for  teachers'  positions  would 
quickly  diminish,  and  there  would  be  fewer  medi- 
ocre, because  half-hearted, teachers  scattered  abroad 
over  our  country,  and  more  earnest  women  in  other 
positions  requiring  brains  as  well  as  skill. 


A   PERTINENT   QUERY. 


One  of  the  first  questions  that  a  Freshman  asks, 
after  being  initiated  into  the  ways  of  our  college, 
is  "  Why  can  we  not  have  our  library  open  on  Sun- 
day ?"  And  this  question  is  echoed  many  times  in 
the    minds    of  some    of  us  who  are  not  freshmen- 
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Why,  indeed  ?  Let  me  tell  you  the  answer  gen- 
erally given  to  this  question  that  you  may  judge  of 
its  force.  It  is  this, — that  if  the  library  is  open  on 
Sunday  it  will  tend  to  lead  the  girls  to  study 
on  that  day.  But  wait  and  examine  this  state- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  a  girl  who  wishes  to  do 
any  studying  on  Sunday  will  do  it  whether  the 
library  is  open  or  not,  and  for  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  study,  the  opening  of  the  library 
would  be  no  inducement. 

You  ask  what  are  my  reasons  for  wishing  this 
step,  so  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  college 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation.  Briefly  stated 
they  are  these. 

We  have  in  our  library  more  than  thirty- 
six  thousand  volumes  of  books,  and  among 
them  can  be  found  the  most  profound,  elevating 
and  inspiring  thoughts  of  great  men  of  all 
ages.  And  from  these  we  are  shut  off  on  the 
only  day  in  the  week  on  which  we  have  a 
moment  of  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  any 
reading  that  is  not  intimately  connected  or  col- 
lateral with  our  studies. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  results  of 
this  present  method.  The  girls  must  have  some- 
thing to  read  on  Sunday ;  they  cannot  afford 
to  buy  such  books  as  they  would  like  to  read, 
and  would  read  if  they  had  them,  because  they 
are  so  expensive.  Their  only  recourse  is  to  the 
twenty-five  cent  paper  novels,  which  are  read 
in  great  abundance.  I  know  of  rooms  in 
this  college  where  there  are  whole  shelves  of  such 
books,  all  with  well-worn  covers  showing  much 
use. 

The  effect  is  degrading ;  many  of  the  books 
must  be  finished  on  Monday  or  even  later  before 
the  girl  can  apply  herself  to  her  work  again. 

It  certainly  ^speaks  ill  for  us  that  this 
trash  should  be  the  current  literature  of  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Again,  there  are  many  girls  who  go  away  from 
college,  having  completed  its  four  years'  course, 
without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  wealth 
that  our  college  library  has  hidden  on  its  shelves. 
There  is  no  need  to  ask  the  reason  of  this.  We 
all  know  that  our  time  is  so  full,  that  so  much 
work  is  required  for  us  merely  to  get  along  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  time  from  Monday  morning 


till  Saturday  night  when  we  can  feel  at  liberty  to 
read  in  the  library.  It  is  a  constant  rush  all  the 
time,  and  for  a  girl  to  attempt  to  do  scholarly 
work  and  have  any  extra  time  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.. These  are  things  which  at  present  can- 
not be  changed,  but  the  library  can  be  opened. 
May  I  ask  for  your  feelings  on  this  subject? 

Margaret  Hardon,  '92. 


THE  STORY  OF  A   WEE   SMALL  BOY. 


Truth  to  tell,  my  small  hero  was  not  at  all  re- 
markable, and  yet  he  was  rather  a  nice  little  boy, 
on  the  whole,  and  I  think  if  you  knew  him,  you 
would  like  him.  He  had  the  usual  talent  for 
the  unexpected,  characteristic  of  the  genus. Small 
Boy ;  he  was  seasoned  with  goodness  enough  to 
make  him  comfortable  to  live  with,  and  badness 
enough  to  give  him  a  flavor.  He  was  named 
Livingstone  for  his  grand-aunt,  and  they  used  the 
three  syllables  when  she  came  to  visit  —  he  had  a 
silver  cup  on  the  strength  of  it,  but  commonly 
they  shortened  it  to  "Jimmy."  "Jimmy"  fitted 
better  those  small  twinkling  blue  eyes  of  his,  that 
little  nose  with  its  skyward  tilt,  and  the  mouth 
caught  up  with  a  dimple  on  each  side.  His  Aunty 
Sue  said  his  hair  was  like  spun  gold,  but  I  have 
always  thought  his  chief  charm  lay  in  his  dimples. 
What  cannot  the  happy  owner  of  a  pair  of  dimples 
do?  Jimmy's  were  irresistible.  When  he  came 
to  his  Aunty  Sue  with  his  most  bewitching  smile  to 
plead  in  dulcet  tones  for"  dust  one  penny,  pease," 
that  weak-minded  young  person  would  straightway 
give  him  two,  one  for  each  dimple ;  a  most  im- 
prudent step,  for  it  at  once  suggested  to  Jimmy's 
mathematical  mind  certain  permutations  and  com- 
binations, and  the  delicate  insinuation  of  "  dust 
fee  cents  so  I'll  have  a  nickel,"  while  his  dimples 
were  more  eloquent  than  ever.  If  the  untram- 
meled  working  of  this  Demand  and  Supply  had 
not  been  interfered  with  by  arbitrary  restrictions 
on  the  Demand, I  am  sure  Aunty  Sue  would  shortly 
have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  hopeless  insol- 
vency. And  I  have  seen  his  Uncle  Tom,  a  portly 
gentleman  with  iron-gray  hair,  spend  a  whole 
evening,  when  he  should  have  been  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Bank  Directors,  rehearsing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dimples,  the  pleasing  adventures  of 
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Henny  Penny  and  Cocky  Locky,  or  that  edifying 
pantomime  which  begins,  "  Father,  father,  I've 
come  to  confess."  There  were,  however,  times 
when  Jimmy's  dimples  played  him  false.  On  the 
rare  occasions  when  Jimmy  wished  to  sulk,  dimples 
were  much  in  the  way.  It  is  really  a  physical 
impossibility  for  any  one  with  dimples  long  to 
preserve  an  air  of  offended  dignity ;  and  though 
he  knit  his  brows  portentously,  no  one  was  ever 
properly  impressed  when  first  one  dimple  and  then 
the  other  would  draw  up  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
In  general,  however,  Jimmy  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
world. 

Yet,  while  friendly  to  all,  his  best  love  went 
always  to  his  Aunty  Sue.  He  liked  to  watch  the 
little  curls  on  her  forehead  bob  when  she  talked 
fast,  and  to  see  the  soft  color  come  and  go  in  her 
cheeks  ;  he  liked  to  hear  her  laugh  when  she  said 
something  funny,  and  he  always  knew  when  his 
"  badness  "  amused  her  if  she  kept  her  face  ever 
so  straight ;  and  he  liked  best  of  all  to  cuddle 
himself  up  in  her  lap,  and  hear  marvellous  stories, 
of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  of  King  Alfred  and  the 
pan-cakes,  of  Georgie's  little  cherry-tree,  and  the 
bean- stalk  which  Jack  had.  These  were  all  equally 
real  to  Jimmy. 

Then  he  knew  all  the  dear  delights  of  "  all  that's 
thine,  is  mine,  love."  Didn't  he  use  her  shell  hair- 
pins for  a  tasteful  border  round  his  garden  bed, 
her  ivory  hair  brush  for  a  tack-hammer,  her  bon- 
bonniere  to  mix  flour  paste  in,  and  her  sash  ribbons 
for  horse-reins.  He  never  had  the  slightest  idea 
that  she  could  object.  In  return,  he  allowed  her 
to  make  him  the  daintiest  of  frocks,  and  to  kiss 
him  whenever  she  chose,  which  was  a  great  con- 
descension on  his  part.  Aunty  Sue  liked  to  see 
him  in  white.  At  the  beginning  of  her  intimacy 
with  Jimmy,  she  expressed  her  conviction  that 
children  should  be  always  dressed  in  purest  white, 
it  was  so  symbolical,  a  remark  which  "made 
Jimmy's  mother  raise  her  eyebrows  a  little,  although 
she  said  nothing.  And  after  a  while  Aunty  Sue 
put  her  symbolism  away  with  other  pretty  ideas  to 
be  taken  down  and  looked  at  once  in  a  while  and 
kept  dusted,  if  not  put  in  use  till  the  millenium. 

Jimmy  himself  had  conflicting  theories  on  the 
subject  of  white  dresses,  he  liked  to  have  them  put 
on  him — there    was  nothing  that  gave  him  a  more 


virtuous  feeling  than  the  pervasive  sense  of  clean 
clothes  ;  but  when  one  is  three,  starch  is  a  quality 
which  soon  departs  from  the  outer  man,  and  virtue 
is  even  more  evanescent  than  starch.  On  the 
whole,  Jimmy  preferred  blue  gingham,  as  being 
more  discreet  in  the  record  of  his  doings. 

And  it  certainly  is  trying  to  be  freshly  done  up, 
put  into  a  chair  with  a  picture-book,  and  bade  to 
"  be  good  "  when  one  has  not  what  you  might  call 
a  vital  interest  in  the  fact  that  A  stands  for  Ape> 
and  Z  for  Zebra,  and  when  there  are  all  kinds  of 
fascinating  noises  out  of  doors,  delightful  forbidden 
out-of-doors.  If  Aunty  Sue  left  a  little  cherub 
arrayed  in  white  down-stairs,  while  she  went  to  put 
on  her  own  purple  and  fine  linen,  she  was  quite 
apt  not  to  find  the  said  cherub  there  to  present  to 
her  callers.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  a  small  boy 
seated  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  wearing  a 
dress  that  had  once  been  white,  his  little  fat  hands 
buried  in  a  heap  of  builder's  sand,  while  a  lofty 
mound  was  in  process  of  erection  on  the  outskirts 
of  his  frock.  Aunty  Sue  remembered  finding  him 
so  once  when  the  Captain  was  expected  to  tea ; 
and  though  Jimmy  then  declared  it  was  nice  clean 
dirt,  he  was  allowed  to  elaborate  this  chemical 
theory  in  the  silence  of  the  big  front  room  bed. 
It  was  because  of  its  being  the  front  room  bed  that 
Aunty  Sue  remembered  it  ;  for  a  furious  peal  at 
the  bell,  and  a  military  gentleman  standing  in  haste 
and  confusion  on  the  doorstep,  had  broken  in  upon 
her  peaceful  dreams  of  for  once  knowing  Jimmy's 
whereabouts,  and  sent  her  flying  up  the  stairs 
again.  It  was  an  impromptu  tableau  that  met  her 
eyes  then, — a  small  figure  in  yellow  flannel  night- 
robes,  perched  on  the  very  edge  of  the  curving 
stone  that  arched  the  front  door-way  ;  his  rosy  feet 
dangling  down ;  a  match-box  clutched  in  one 
chubby  hand  ;  in  the  other,  a  burning  match  whose 
creeping  flame  he  was  watching  intently  as  he  let 
it  fall  into  the  street  below.  And  neither  Jimmy 
nor  his  Aunty  Sue  could  ever  have  told  you  how 
he  got  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Long  after  Jimmy  was  in  knickerbockers,  the 
Captain  used  to  tell  this  story  and  crack  stale 
jokes  whose  point  Jimmy  never  could  see.  He 
considered  it  the  Captain's  one  failing  to  be  put 
up  with  in  consideration  of  his  other  virtues.  For 
the  Captain  stood  next  in  his  opinion  to  his  Aunty 
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Sue.  Little  boys  felt  so  safe  in  his  strong  arms. 
He  had  besides  a  black  horse  which  Jimmy  some- 
times rode,  and  a  beautiful  brown  moustache 
which  Jimmy  greatly  admired.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  have  one  like  it  when  he  grew  a  man. 
Jimmy  supposed  that  when  that  happy  day  dawned, 
he  should  be  able  to  order  in  moustaches  to  his 
taste  like  patent-leather  boots ;  and  he  was  much 
pleased  to  find  that  Aunty  Sue  also  approved  of 
brown  moustaches.  He  usually  submitted  his 
opinions  for  her  corroboration.  Armed  with  this 
authority,  he  set  about  reform.  When  the  Captain 
brought  a  pink-faced,  little  blonde,  gentleman  with 
him  to  call,  Jimmy  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  pause  to  offer  a  suggestion,  "  Why  do 
you  wear  such  a  faded  whisker?  "  piped  he.  "  Aunty 
Sue  and  I  like  brown  ones  best,  don't  we,  Aunty 
Sue?"  "Jimmy  believes  in  a  variety  of  whiskers, 
like  gloves  and  neckties,"  said  Aunty  Sue,  but  she 
never  felt  the  remark  to  be  a  decided  success,  and 
she  took  her  small  relative  somewhat  sharply  to 
task  when  they  were  alone. 

"Jimmy,"  began  she,  "discretion  is  a  virtue." 

"What  !  "  said  Jimmy. 

"  It  it  not  always  necessary  to  tell  everything  you 
know." 

"  What?  "  said  Jimmy. 

Aunty  Sue  "descended  to  meet."  "Jimmy," 
said  she,  "It  is  very  impolite  to  make  personal 
remarks, — to  speak  of  any  one's  hair  or  eyes  or 
nose,  you  know,  or  anything  that  happens  to  be 
odd  about  him  ;  and  it  is  especially  ungentlemanly 
to  repeat  what  other  people  say  when  you  do  not 
know  that  they  will  like  it."  Jimmy's  face  fell. 
To  be  ungentlemanly  was  a  most  heinous  crime  in 
his  eyes.  "  I  won't  any  more,"  he  promised 
solemnly,  "  I  won't  make  any  more  pussonal  we- 
marks." 

And  he  meant  to  be  very  discreet  and  discrimi- 
nating when  he  interrupted  a  conversation  between 
Aunty  Sue  and  the  Captain  some  days  later, — he 
never  could  remember  not  to  interrupt.  The  Cap- 
tain was  something  of  a  dilettante  in  art,  and  he 
happened  to  be  dilating  on  a  certain  old  minia- 
ture that  had  lately  pleased  his  fancy — the  lights 
on  the  hair,  the  shadows  in  the  eyes,  the  exquisite 
finish  of  contour  and  coloring.  Jimmy  listened 
with   gathering    distrust,  till   he  could  no    longer 


contain  his  anxious  little  stage  whisper,  "  Aunty 
Sue,  is  he  making  '  pussonal  wemarks?  '  "  It  was 
really  very  bad  of  the  Captain,  but  his  eyes  sud- 
denly met  those  of  Aunty  Sue,  and — it  is  not  for- 
bidden to  tell  tales  with  one's  eyes. 

You  will  doubtless  guess  by  this  time  that 
the  Captain  came  often, — to  see  Jimmy.  He  had 
even  promised  to  bring  Jimmy  a  drum,  when  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  he  did  not  come  any 
more.  Jimmy  felt  very  bad  about  it,  both  for  the 
drum's  sake  and  the  Captain's.  What  made  it  all 
the  harder  for  him  was  the  queer  freak  Aunty  Sue 
took  about  this  time.  Her  temper  became  so 
uneven  that  Jimmy  had  an  unsteady  feeling  all  the 
while.  In  the  evening  she  would  be  very  gay, 
perhaps  break  into  a  little  song  as  she  left  the 
room,  a  song  which  had  a  curious  way  of  stopping 
short ;  and  the  next  morning  come  down  with  dull 
eyes  and  a  headache.  She  had  a  good  deal  of 
headache  those  days,  and  Jimmy  felt  the  lack  of  a 
certain  interest  in  himself  he  had  been  used  to. 
So  he  was  quite  ready  to  assent  when  she  took  him 
on  her  lap  one  day,  with  "  Jimmy,  let  us  not  be 
fools  any  more,"  although  he  was  not  very  clear  in 
his  mind. 

"Aunty  Sue,"  said  he  dubiously,  "How  will  I 
not  be  a  fool?  " 

"  Stop  crying  for  the  moon,  dearie,  which  is 
perhaps  green  cheese  for  all  it  shines  so,  and  not 
meant  for  little  boys." 

"And  you,  Aunty  Sue,  what  will  you  do?  " 

"  Love  little  boys,"  said  she  kissing  him. 

After  that  Aunty  Sue  was  very  good  indeed  ; 
she  devoted  herself  again  to  Jimmy ;  she  went  to 
all  her  committee  meetings  and  she  took  a  walk 
every  day,  she  read  Rollin's  Ancient  History  to  the 
grand-aunt  who  thought  girls  ought  to  do  some 
solid  reading ;  she  mended  Jimmy's  torn  aprons 
which  had  a  way  of  piling  themselves  up,  and  all 
the  while  she  did  not  know  what  there  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mending  basket. 

There  is  one  of  Jimmy's  idiosyncracies  I  have 
not  spoken  of,  his  passion  for  "  carving,"  a  Jim- 
myese  synonymn  for  "cutting."  They  had  given 
him  a  pair  of  blunt  scissors  and  let  him  carve  to 
his  heart's  content.  Oh,  the  delight  of  cutting 
things  to  pieces  !  For  putting  them  together 
again,    Jimmy    concerned    himself  little.      There 
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were   but  two   regulations   in   the  matter ;  he  was 
not  to  carve  anything  without  permission,  and  he 
was  to  pick  up  the  pieces.     Excellent  rules  these 
but  every  one  knows  the  difficulty  about  rules  and 
resolutions. 

Now,  I  am  sure  you  are  ready  to  hear  about  the 
mending-basket.  There  is  a  bottom  even  to  a 
mending-basket,  and  Aunty  Sue  reached  it  at  last. 
Some  innocent- looking  specimens  of  Jimmy's  art 
fell  from  the  pocket  of  the  little  apron  that  lay 
there  ;  but  Aunty  Sue  picked  them  up  very  quickly 
indeed,  as  they  caught  her  eye.  "  Jimmy,"  said 
she  abruptly,  "  Jimmy,  what  is  this?  "  Jimmy  felt 
a  crisis  was  approaching  and  cast  about  for  an 
answer.  It  was  the  twenty-second  of  February, 
and  he  had  been  hearing  again  the  old  tales.  He 
drew  up  his  sturdy  little  figure  with  a  sudden  in- 
spiration. "  Aunty  Sue,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  tell 
a  lie,  I  did  it  wis  my  little  shizzors."  Alas  for 
Jimmy's  faith  in  historical  evidence  !  Aunty  Sue 
paid  no  manner  of  attention  to  him,  only  put  the 
pieces  together,  and  went  up  hurriedly  to  his 
mother's  room.  He  did  not  see  her  any  more 
that  afternoon.  Only  his  mother  talked  to  him 
seriously,  and  said  that  she  was  grieved.  Jimmy 
was  sorry  she  was  grieved,  but  he  felt  injured 
himself.  And  his  sense  of  injury  deepened  towards 
evening  when  Aunty  Sue  came  down  looking  so 
pretty,  and  seemed  not  to  remember  that  he  was 
alive.  She  sat  down  before  the  fire  with  a  book, 
which  must  have  interested  her  very  much,  it  took 
her  so  long  to  turn  the  leaves.  Jimmy  sat  in  a 
corner  and  glowered  ;   his  dimples  utterly  spiritless. 

When  the  Captain  was  shown  into  the  room 
some  time  later,  his  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound- 
Life  would  be  worth  living  after  all,  if  he  should 
have  his  drum.  But,  Vanitas  Vanitatum  !  the 
Captain  walked  directly  past  him  with  Aunty  Sue, 
into  the  further  room,  and  Jimmy  was  a  pessimist 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  Then  he  broke  into 
a  piteous  wail.  At  the  sound,  Aunty  Sue  came 
towards  him,  followed  by  the  Captain.  There  was 
the  prettiest  pink  color  in  Aunty  Sue's  cheeks,  and 
an  air  about  the  Captain  that  Jimmy  half  resented. 
"  So,"  said  the  Captain,  "  this  is  the  little  man 
that  did  it."  "  Yes,"  answered  Aunty  Sue,  with  a 
sudden  recollecting  ripple  in  her  voice,  "  Jimmy 
did  it  with  his  little  scissors."     "  But  we  will  forgive 


the  little  scissors,"  finished  the  Captain,  "  for  they 
have  cut  the  Gordian  knot." 

Aunty  Sue  stooped  and  kissed  the  flushed  wet 
cheek,  and  Jimmy,  as  he  went  out  of  the  room, 
hardly  knew  whether  he  was  a  hero  or  a  culprit. 
Only  he  hoped  the  Captain  would  not  forget  his 
drum. 

Effie  Banta,  'gi. 


POEM. 

Be  strong,  be  true  ; 

If  talents  great  are  not  for  thee, 

Still  canst  thou  do 

In  gracious  womanhood,  small  deeds 

That  keep,  as  in  a  crown  of  gold, 

The  gem  perchance  some  life  may  be, 

And,  lacking  these,  would  lose  its  hold 

To  fall  from  sight  mid  mire   and  weeds. 

L.  '92. 


WHICH? 


I. 

Drooping  dawn-lids,  fragrance- weighted, 
Breath    of  morn  with  bird-song  freighted, 
Woodland  greenness  dew-drop-sated, 
Tears  soon  dried. 
Noontide's  weary  burden 

Brooding  over  all : 
Come  soon  longed-for  guerdon. 
Holy  evenfall, 

And  bide. 

Twilight  hush  of  adoration, 
Trembling  sigh,  joy's  glad  oblation, 
In  the  dimness  all  creation 
Bowed  in  prayer. 
In  the  moonlight  sleeping 

Gentian-lashes  close, 
Kindly  watch-stars  keeping 
Guard  where  they  repose 
So  fair. 

Idly  home  on  wings  of  dreaming, 
Languid  air  with  visions  teeming. 
Scarcely  known  if  real  or  seeming, 
Whither,  Soul? 
Starry  wonders  guessing 

In  thine  airy  flight? 
Summer  breeze  caressing? 
Seeking  realms  of  light 
As  goal? 
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11. 

Shiver  of  brown  leaf  crystal-coated, 
Flashes  of  dawn  through  cloudland  floated, 
Sparrow  a-chirping  all  unnoted, 
Day  to  beguile. 
Sparkling  elves  a-dancing 

In  the  frosty  air. 
Late  the  sunbeams  glancing 
Crown  the  morning  fair 
With  smile. 

Footstep  the  crisp  snow  carpet  crushing, 
Cheek  in  the  glowing  ether  flushing, 
Thrill  of  delight  to  each  sense  rushing, 
Lo,  this  is  life. 
Breath  an  instant  hovers, 
Wealth  of  filmy  white, 
Till  the  wind's  breath  covers, 
Hiding  it  from  sight 
And  life. 

Soul,  in  thy  freedom  God-ward  soaring, 
What  lies  beyond  thy  bold  exploring? 
Lo,  thou  art  strong.     All  life  is  storing 
Gems  for  thy  wear. 
Earth's  dear  forms  beside  thee, 

Heaven's  truth  above, 
Is  there  ought  denied  thee 
Who'lt  resolve,  and  love 
And  dare? 

Katharine  C.  Penfield, 


A   PHONOGRAPHIC   RESPONSE. 


Let  those  whose  eyes  are  weary  of  viewing  the 
future's  developments  as  so  plentifully  exhibited  to 
us  in  the  literature  of  our  day,  take  comfort  from 
the  assurance  that  here  is  no  Looking  Forward  to 
be  undergone.  The  suspicious  phonograph  in- 
volved is  emphatically  an  instrument  of  the  past ; 
had  it  possessed  the  perfections  of  even  the  present, 
this  tale  had  perchance  never  arisen. 

To  be  exact,  it  was  on  the  17  th  of  July,  188-, 
that  Edward  Waller,  shyest  of  scientific  young  men, 
was  booked  to  sail  in  the  Etruria  for  three  months' 
work  at  Lausanne  in  the  interests  of  the  Central 
Association.  There  was  no  getting  out  of  it.  And, 
indeed,  it  might  not  be  patent  to  any  ordinary 
mortal  why  any  other  mortal  endowed  with  the 
average  amount  of  common  sense  should  wish  to 
escape  from  a  commission  so  honorable  and  so 
suited  to  his  tastes  and  talents  as  was  this  to 
Edward  Waller. 


But  the  fact  is,  Edward  had  on  the  16th  pro- 
posed by  letter  to  Miss  Sophie  Marchman,  a  young 
lady  who  would  be  classified  as  decidedly  "  society  " 
rather  than  scientific.  Now  while  this  fully  ex- 
plains his  anxiety,  it  rather  adds  to  the  unsatisfac- 
tory mystery  of  his  character.  What  manner  of 
man  must  he  be  who  would  deliberately  arrange 
for  proceedings  so  inconsistent  ?  Add  to  this,  that 
he  had  for  some  time  past  of  set  purpose  eschewed 
Miss  Marchman's  society,  and  you  have  a  case 
which  requires  explanation. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Edward  Waller's 
eccentricity  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  tangle. 
He  was  shy,  desperately  shy  ;  but  worse  than  that, 
he  was  genuinely  self-distrustful.  Over  and  over 
he  had  told  himself  it  was  impossible,  Sophie,  ad- 
mired as  she  was,  should  care  for  him.  Again 
and  again  he  had  struggled  against  the  "  unscien- 
tific folly,"  as  he  worded  it,  of  cherishing  so  vain 
a  hope.  And  yet  he  felt  that  the  utter  removal  of 
that  hope  would  make  a  change  in  his  life  which 
he  hardly  dared  to  contemplate.  So,  with  that 
superstitious  feeling  we  all  sometimes  have,  that  if 
we  school  ourselves  to  expect  the  worst,  it  will  be 
less  likely  to  happen,  he  had  accepted  this  com- 
mission ;  had  even  made  active  effort  to  obtain  it, 
telling  himself  it  would  help  to  fill  the  blank  left 
by  the  loss  of  that  faint  sweet  hope.  He  felt  that 
he  must  break  away  at  once  into  surroundings 
entirely  new ;  he  did  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of 
seeing  Sophie  again  after  he  knew  she  could  not 
be  his. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  this  course,  while  pro- 
viding admirably  for  his  future  as  a  rejected 
suitor,  left  him,  considering  that  possibility  of  ac- 
ceptance which  he  so  strenuously  denied  to  himself, 
in  a  somewhat  awkward  predicament.  His  pre- 
vious neglect  had  indeed  nearly  obviated  this 
difficulty  by  procuring  him  a  prompt  refusal.  Had 
his  proposal  been  couched  in  scientific  terms,  such 
would  inevitably  have  been  the  scientific  result. 
But  that  letter  had,  almost  without  his  knowledge, 
so  fully  expressed  the  deepest  and  best  feeling  of 
a  true  man  that  it  could  not  fail  to  touch  a  true 
woman's  heart ;  and  as  the  brilliant  Miss  March- 
man's  had  already  in  some  inexplicable  way  become 
entangled  with  the  erudite  Mr.  Waller's,  the  letter 
procured  for  him  a  reply,  which,  in  form  at  least, 
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should  exactly  have  answered  his  desires.  For  it 
was  no  formal  note,  but  a  neat  little  roll  fraught 
with  living  words,  which  her  appreciation  of  her 
suitor's  tastes  prompted  her  to  send  him  that 
morning. 

And  perhaps  never  was  the  witching  and  weak- 
ening power  of  love  better  illustrated  than  in  his 
reception  of  it.  For  the  space  of  three  seconds 
did  Edward  Waller,  envoy  of  the  Central  Scientific 
Association,  stare  uncomprehendingly  at  that  simple 
little  phonograph  cylinder  ! 

Then  as  the  realization  of  its  content  burst 
upon  him,  with  trembling  fingers  he  adjusted  it  to 
his  own  machine  ;  with  bated  breath  ground  out 
the  message  fraught  with  his  fate — at  so  furious  a 
speed  that  before  he  could  realize  it  the  whole 
content  had  escaped  in  a  meaningless  babble,  of 
which  only  the  last  word  impressed  itself  on  his 
straining  ears — "  Etruria." 

And  as  that  word  came  forth,  and  with  an  ex- 
clamation on  his  folly  he  seized  the  precious  sheet 
to  put  it  through  again  and  read  its  meaning,  it 
fluttered  from  his  fingers  into  the  open  fire,  and  in 
a  moment  love,  coldness  -^—  whatever  its  burden 
might  be  —  was  lost  in  flame. 

"  Given —  the  name  of  a  steamer,  from  which  to 
evolve  one's  fate."  It  was  not  until  after  many 
minutes  of  blank  stupefaction  that  even  this  scien- 
tific young  man  recovered  sufficiently  to  enunciate 
the  problem.  "  And  that  steamer  starts  in  just  an 
hour.  How  did  Sophie  —  Horrors  !  I  don't  know 
yet  whether  I've  the  right  to  call  her  that — how 
did  she  know  I  was  going,  anyway?  She  only 
came  back  from  Bar  Harbor  yesterday  ;  everybody 
else  is  still  there ;  she'll  —  she'll  be  there  again 
herself  soon.     I've  kept  it  out  of  the  papers — " 

"  Heavens  !  she  knew  it,  somehow  or  other. 
What  must  she  have  thought  ?  Oh  was  there  ever 
another  such  a  double-plated  fool !  What  could 
she  do  but  refuse?  Even  if  she  ever  had  the  least 
little  bit  of  an  inclination,  this  was  enough  to  kill 
a  giant  one  dead.  She  knew  I  was  planning  to  go! 
"  Well,  it's  done  now.  '  Pleasant  journey  to  you 
on  the  Etruria  /  ' —  that's  about  the  style  of  answer 
she  would  send.  Only  the  agony  must  have  been 
a  little  more  drawn  out,  judging  by  the  way  it 
sounded.  I've  certainly  made  my  own  —  berth  — 
this    time ;    may   as   well    go    and   occupy    it.     I 


wonder,  now,  what  I  would  have  done  if  she  had 
accepted  me?  Got  just  what  I  planned  for; 
ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  of  course." 

The  semi-pretty  girl  on  the  opposite  deck 
turned  to  her  mamma  with  a  subdued  smile  of 
satisfaction  as  she  noted  the  tall,  dignified  young 
man  at  the  gang-plank.  "  He  looks  a  little  stiff 
and  solemn,  but  then  that  kind  are  often  the  best 
fun  of  all,"  murmured  she  with  a  professional  air 
born  of  numerous  voyages.  "  But,  goodness  ! 
Mamma,  do  you  remark  the  way  he's  looking  at 
that  lady?  One  would  think  she  was  a  ghost; 
and,  to  be  sure,  she  wouldn't  be  the  worse  for  a 
little  more  color.     I'm  half  afraid — " 

A  few  minutes  later,  she  knew  that  her  worst 
fears  were  confirmed,  by  the  same  token  which 
refuted  her  aspersion  on  Sophie  Marchman's  com- 
plexion. There  was  no  lack  of  color  in  the  face 
that  looked  into  Edward  Waller's,  and  there  was 
a  most  decided  lack  of  self-possession  on  the  part 
of  both  those  usually  conventional  young  persons. 
But  it  was  Edward  who  was  left  in  a  most  com- 
plete bewilderment  when,  after  formally  presenting 
him  to  her  aunt,  Miss  Marchman  disappeared 
into  her  state-room.  Unusually  embarassed  though 
her  manner  had  been,  she  had  not  seemed  sur- 
prised to  meet  him  there  ;  rather,  as  he  solilo- 
quized —  "  Well  —  pleased  !  It  sounds  most  aw- 
fully conceited,  but  until  this  plot  thins  a  little  I'm 
not  responsible  for  myself." 

The  Etruria  was,  however,  well  off  the  Hook 
that  evening  before  the  process  .of  dilution  began. 
The  girl  whose  innocent  designs  Sophie  had  so 
unwittingly  thwarted,  now  smiled  forgivingly  from 
the  arm  of  her  escort,  an  exuberant  young  law 
student  who  bade  fair  to  furnish  more  than  con- 
solation for  Edward's  unfortunate  pre-occupation. 
The  couple  favored  with  the  smile  were  not  joining 
in  the  promenade,  but  stood  apparently  intent  on 
the  sunset.  While  her  eyes  seemed  to  fathom  the 
farthest  depths  of  the  rosy  suffusion,  Sophie  re- 
marked in  a  tone  which,  if  it  strove  to  be  casual, 
was  the  most  signal  failure  of  her  life,  "  How 
strange  that  you  were  able  to  come  to-day  !  My 
good-bye  was  quite  wasted,  n'est-ce  pas?  " 

"  Would  you  rather  it  had  not  been  ?  "  answered 
Edward  in  purest  Yankee,  making  no  pretense  of 
looking  anywhere  but  into  brown  eyes  by  no  means 
so  unaffected  thereby  as  the  regal  sky. 
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"  Well,  I  did  think  you  would  try  to  come  — 
just  possibly — after  my  message,"  she  replied 
disjointedly.  Then,  abandoning  sunset  and  reserve 
at  once,  "Were  you  not  dreadfully  vexed,  just  at 
first,  when  I  told  you  I  was  going?  I  was  afraid 
you  would  be,  But  you  see  it  couldn't  be  helped. 
I  had  promised  Auntie  so  long  ago  to  go  over  with 
her,  b.ut  we  were  not  thinking  of  leaving  yet,  until 
papa's  cablegram  came  just  a  day  or  two  ago, 
asking  us  to  join  him  at  Lausanne  as  soon  as 
possible.  Of  course  I  could  not  refuse  to  go  then, 
even" — with  a  return  of  her  old  insouciance,  "if 
there  had  been  any  reason.  And  now  I  hope  you 
have  some  equally  good  excuse  for  being  here  ? 
For  of  course  this  won't  do,  nice  as  it  was  in  you 
to  manage  it." 

"I  have,"  said  Edward  imperturbably,  and  con- 
trolling himself  with  a  mighty  effort,  "  scientific 
connections  at  Lausanne." 

"  Oh,  that  will  serve  beautifully  !  We  have  cer- 
tainly proved  science  of  practical  uses." 

"  Sophie  !  I  wish  we  were  at  home  !  " 

"  Why?  "  with  an  innocently  interrogative  lift, of 
the  eyebrows. 

"  Oh  if  you  don't  see  the  need  !  And  really  that 
confounded  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it's  true, 
you  know  —  that  couple  are  quite  a  distance  off 
now  !  " 

"  But  we're  not  at  home  !  No,  indeed  you 
must  not.  You  —  you  need  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion." 

"  At  least,  darling,  you  can  do  this  much  for 
me-  Won't  you  repeat  that  message?  *I'm  such 
an  awful  chump,  I  had  no  more  than  (oh  shades 
of  scientific  accuracy  !  when  before  was  "  no  more" 
equal  to"  considerably  less  ?  ")  taken  it  once  when 
it  blew  into  the  fire." 

"  I'm  so  glad  !  Repeat  it  !  No,  indeed  !  How 
can  you  think  of  such  a  thing?  But  wasn't  it  a 
bright  idea,  now?  " 

"  My  darling,  it  was  the  sweetest  thing  that  ever 
entered  into  the  head  of  woman  to  do  for  un- 
deserving man.  But  just  this  once,  now  that  I've 
lost  it  forever.  I  would  have  had  it  repeated  a 
thousand  times.  You  gave  me  the  power  —  you 
won't  take  it  away  now?  " 

"  Oh,"  poutingly,  "  if  you  don't  remember  it 
yourself — " 


All  the  duplicity  of  man  entered  into  his  pro- 
testing tones  as  he  answered,  "  As  if  that  were 
possible  !  But  your  voice,  Sophie  !  I  can't  re- 
produce that.  Just  this,  since  we're  not  at  home, 
and  can't  indulge  in  any  of  the  most  ordinary 
necessities  of  our  situation." 

"Well  —  of  course  I  don't  remember  exactly 
—  Are  you  sure  they  are  at  the  other  end  ?  It 
was  something  like  this  —  Oh  I  don't  know  how 
I  ever  dared  !  "  Desperately,  "  '  You  have  made 
me  the  happiest  and  unhappiest  of  women.  I  do 
love  you,  but  I  must  sail  to-day  on  the  Etruria.'  " 
Charlotte  E.  Halsey,  'go. 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

A   TRUE    STORY. 


It  was  not  a  gloomy  house,  nor  was  it  located 
deep  in  a  wood,  or  high  on  a  hill,  but  instead  it 
was  on  the  main  street  of  a  busy  New  England 
town.  It  was  the  tavern  of  the  village,  and  as  it 
stood  on  the  turn-pike,  there  was  usually  no  lack  of 
company  and  jollity. 

People  were  continually  coming  and  going,  so 
that  the  house  was  almost  never  still,  aud  the  land- 
lord's family,  consisting  of  himself,  wife  and  ten 
children,  it  might  be  supposed,  was  large  enough 
to  keep  ghosts  away,  yet  rumors  were  abroad  that 
it  was  a  haunted  house.  Perhaps  these  rumors 
started  from  certain  sounds  that  were  heard  in  the 
long  evenings,  during  the  intervals  between  the 
laughter,  when  stories  were  being  told.  These 
sounds  reminded  one  of  the  noise  that  an  old-fash- 
ioned rocker  in  motion  makes,  and  after  hearing 
them,  unconsciously  perhaps,  the  listeners  would 
turn  pale,  and  the  stories  would  grow  ghostly 
enough  to  frighten  the  bravest  hearts.  If  the 
sound  was  noticed,  the  landlord  would  perhaps  go 
to  the  barn  to  see  if  the  live-stock  was  all  right 
and  the  mother  would  step  up-stairs  to  see  if  the 
children  were  safely  in  bed,  and  after  thus  calm- 
ing their  nerves,  they  would  return  to  the  groups 
of  story-tellers. 

After  a  time  it  was  noticed  that  any  sudden 
noise  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  mysterious 
rocking,  and  so  unless  a  child  was  accomodating 
enough  to  roll  out  of  bed,  to  serve  the  purpose, 
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some  brave  person  would  stamp  and  slam  doors 
until  the  noise  ceased. 

All  the  older  people  in  the  village  had  heard 
the  noise,  and  could  describe  it,  discuss  it,  and 
tell  how  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  but  what  it  was  no 
one  knew,  nor  how  to  find  it  out. 

There  was  in  this  family  a  little  girl,  timid, 
shrinking  and  fanciful.  She  was  not  old  enough  to 
help  her  mother,  and  so  was  allowed  to  amuse  her- 
self as  she  liked,  as  long  as  she  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  older  and  busier  people.  Her  playmate 
was  a  brother,  a  year  or  more  older  than  herself, 
and  at  that  unfortunate  age  when  a  boy  delights 
in  tormenting  his  little  sister.  She  was  especially 
afraid  of  frogs  and  toads,  and  as  he  chose  to  find 
and  bring  them  to  her  as  often  as  possible,  to  enjoy 
her  terror  and  disgust,  she  used  to  hide  from  him 
and  in  every  way  avoid  his  company. 

Her  securest  refuge  was  the  attic  stairs,  for  boys 
do  not  usually  like  attics,  and  there  she  spent  much 
time  in  a  quiet  little  way  of  her  own.  She  liked  to 
imagine  shapes  and  figures  in  misty  things,  and  she 
would  look  at  mere  specks  of  dust  flying  in  the 
sunlight  with  intense  interest,  calling  them  angels 
floating  up  and  down  in  soft,  flowing  robes,  per- 
haps contrasting  them  with  herself  and  her  calico 
pinafore.  I  do  not  know  how  far  she  thought  of 
them  and  whether  or  not  she  imagined  them  doing 
errands  of  mercy  for  poor  mortals,  but  she  did  no- 
tice their  presence  more  or  less  according  to  the 
day.  On  Friday,  for  instance,  the  New  England 
house-wife's  sweeping  day,  much  more  dust  would 
be  in  the  air  and  more  angels  would  be  seen  by 
the  imaginative  little  girl. 

She  became  very  fond  of  the  old  attic,  with  the 
herbs  hanging  on  the  rafters  and  the  worn  out  furn- 
iture stored  there.  Among  the  furniture  was  a 
^ittle  cradle,  which  had  been  made  for  the  first  wee 
baby,  and  now,  out-grown  by  the  tenth,  had  been 
laid  aside. 

One  bright  morning  while  our  little  maid  sat 
musing  and  fancying,  she  heard  a  queer  noise,  and 
looking  around  she  saw  in  a  distant  corner,  two 
very  bright  eyes  carefully  surveying  the  attic.  She 
watched,  and  soon  two  pointed  ear-tips  and  then 
the  head,  body,  legs,  tail  of  a  bright-eyed  little  rat 
were  to  be  seen.  He  reconnoitered  and  then  went 
back  to  the  hole  to  tell  the  others    that    the   coast 


was  clear,  and  on   they    came,  surely  eighteen    or 
twenty  rats,  perhaps  more. 

But  what  did  they  want?  Straight  to  that  cra- 
dle they  went,  and  about  half  of  them  climbed  in, 
with  a  great  deal  of  squealing  and  scrambling,  and 
then  the  fun  began.  Those  left  out  stationed  them- 
selves at  the  rockers,and  first  gently  and  then  harder 
and  harder  they  rocked  the  cradle,until  it  seemed  as 
if  those  inside  would  tumble  out. 

In  due  time  they  exchanged  places ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  fun  a  door  opened  below,  the  mother's 
voice  called  the  child  to  dinner  and  away  scam- 
pered the  rats. 

Mary  A.  Ham  ley  '92. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


On  Sunday,  Feb.  15,  Rev.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  of 
Brown  University,  preached  in  the  Chapel  on  the  text, 
Romans  14,  7:  "None  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and 
no  man  dieth  to  himself." 

* 
The  fifth  lecture  in  the  course  on  German  Literature 
was  given  in  the  Chapel  on  Feb.  14,  by  Prof.  Elizabeth 
H.  Denio.  Her  subject  was  the  Lyric  Poetry  of 
Mediaeval  German  Literature.  Centuries  before  the 
history  of  English  Literature  begins,  poetry  was  a  living 
power  among  the  Germanic  races.  While  modern 
German  literature,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
European  lands,  is  a  recent  growth,  mediaeval  Ger- 
many led  contemporary  nations  in  epic  and  lyric  poetry. 
Each  nation  imparts  to  its  literature  something  char- 
acteristic, certain  qualities  which  distinguish  it.  The 
most  direct,  natural  expression  of  German  popular  life 
is  its  IyWc  poetry.  The  earliest  extant  examples  of 
German  poetry  are  epic  in  form  ;  there  are  no  wide 
spread  examples  of  lyric  poetry  before  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Lyric  poetry  from  the  twelfth 
century  on,  takes  three  directions,  each  represented  by 
a  class, — the  clergy,  the  minstrels,  and  the  knights. 
The  clergy  imitate  Latin  hymns ;  the  minstrels  use  a 
narrative  kind  of  song ;  the  knights,  the  love  lyric,  the 
minnesong.  In  form  and  contents,  the  minnesong 
resembles  most  the  popular  folk-song.  The  singer  was 
both  poet  and  composer.  The  songs  of  Kiirenberg 
deserve  special  mention,  from  their  depths  of  feeling, 
and  because  his  stanza  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  the 
Nibelungenlied.  Hence  Pfeiffer  seeks  to  prove  this 
poet  to  be  the  author  of  the  great  popular  epic. 
Friedrich  von  Husen  is  the  first  writer  of  court  lyrics. 
Heinrich  von  Morungen  is  the  most  gifted  of  all  the 
earlier  lyric  poets.  Heinrich  von  Veldeke  was  to  the 
twelfth  century  what  Sebastian    Brant  became  in  the 
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sixteenth  century,  and  Opitz  in  the  seventeenth.  The 
aims  of  the  period  seem  reached  in  this  one  man. 
Heinrich  is  the  first  to  introduce  minne  into  poetry. 
Minne  has  various  meanings;  the  oldest  and  best  is 
that  of  kind  remembrance  of  a  friend.  Minnesingers 
were  those  who  sang  lyrics  in  praise  of  minne  or  love. 
At  least  two  hundred  names  of  such  singers  are  known, 
many  of  whom,  however,  did  not  sing  of  love  at  all. 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  is  the  first  knight  to 
become  a  wandering  singer,  dependent  on  patronage; 
the  first  poet  of  political  affairs.  He  is  intensely  alive 
to  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  nation.  In  his  hands  the 
political  poem  reached  an  excellence  never  before  nor 
since  attained  in  German  literature.  As  a  Minnesinger, 
Walther  is  manlier,  purer,  more  earnest  than  most. 
Wolfraum  von  Eschenbach  and  Walther  von  de  Vogel- 
weide are  both  important  religious  poets  of  the  time. 
Walther's  chief  importance  in  the  history  of  German 
literature  as  a  Minnesinger  rests  on  the  fact  that  his 
lyrics  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  songs  of 
knights  and  popular  minstrels.  Gordeke  says  :  "  Wal- 
ther von  der  Vogelweide  is  the  truest,  deepest,  manliest 
lyric  poet  of  Germany,  and  one  of  the  greatest  lyric 
poets  in  the  collective  literature  of  all  ages."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  Minnesong  became 
Mastersong.  The  subjects  taken  show  decline  in 
morals,  confusion  in  politics,  avarice  and  greed  on  the 
part  of  the  nobles  and  priests.  The  so-called  poets 
are  the  guardians  of  the  old  traditional  lyric.  Hans 
Sachs  is  the  best  and  most  important  representative  of 
the  Mastersingers. 

The  second  lecture  on  Ancient  Music  was  given  in 
the  Chapel,  February  tenth,  by  Prof.  Junius  W.  Hill. 
His  subject  was  the  music  of  the  Japanese  and  the 
Hindoos.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  report  of 
a  lecture  so  full  of  thought,  and  showing  signs  of  such 
careful  research.  Japan,  where  arts  have  been  exquis- 
itely cultivated,  is  far  behind  other  nations  in  music. 
Their  principal  instrument,  the  "  Syamsia,''  is  a  kind 
of  guitar  of  three  strings,  in  construction,  not  unlike 
the  ancient  lyre  of  Hermes.  The  Japanese  are  not 
acquainted  with  harmony,  and  their  primitive  instru- 
ments are  played  either  unisono,  or  in  the  octave.  As 
regards  material  and  rythm,  the  poverty  of  their  melody 
is  such  that  no  European  can  possibly  conceive  of  it 
The  Japanese,  however,  listen  with  pleasure  to  their 
own  music  for  hours  together.  Like  the  Greeks,  they 
assign  to  it  a  divine  origin,  but  it  probably  came  from 
the  Chinese,  though  much  inferior  to  theirs.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  its  true  nature  because  of  the  vari- 
ety of  their  scales,  which  are  a  kind  of  half-minor, 
lacking  the  dignity  of  our  major,  and  the  plaintiveness 
of  a  true  minor.  Their  orchestra,  made  up  of  one  poor 
flute  to  sustain  the  melody,  accompanied  by  six  instru- 


ments of  precussion,  shows  that  music  in  Japan  was 
indeed  in  its  infancy,  and  was  left  far  behind  in  the 
progress  of  civilization.  The  Hindoos,  with  their 
imaginative  and  poetic  nature,  were  lovers  of  soft, 
soothing  melody.  The  Chinese  music  was  harsh, 
superficial,  but  more  vigorous.  In  both,  the  origin  is 
accorded  to  the  gods,  but  the  Hindoos  claim  theirs  as 
a  direct  gift  from  heaven.  The  Hindoo  people  exhibit 
a  greater  musical  taste  than  the  Chinese,  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  stringed  instruments,  the  extent  and 
variety  of  their  scales,  and  in  their  systematized 
melodies,  which  flow  sweetly,  usually  in  uneven  measure, 
in  accordance  with  the  dreamy,  indecisive  nature  of  the 
people.  In  the  Sanscrit  literature  are  found  traces  of  a 
musical  system  among  the  Hindoos,  fully  three  thousand 
years  old.  But  it  is  especially  difficult  to  reduce  their 
musical  system,  and  those  of  other  Eastern  nations,  to 
one  corresponding  to  our  own,  because  they  have 
minute  subdivisions  of  tone,  which  are  only  perceptible 
to  a  most  sensitive  ear,  and  can  only  be  rendered 
accurately  by  a  delicate  stringed  instrument.  From 
the  earliest  times,  as  to-day,  music  has  accompanied 
all  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos,  and  has 
formed  a  part  of  every  social  entertainment.  Their 
musical  instruments  have  undergone  little  change,  the 
harp  only  having  become  obsolete.  The  Vina  is  of 
great  antiquity ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  guitar,  but  is 
neither  a  guitar  nor  a  lute.  One  of  these  instruments 
is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London.  Another 
old  instrument  is  the  Poongi.  This  is  made  from  the 
gourd  ;  it  resembles  the  bag-pipe,  and  is  a  favorite 
instrument  with  the  snake-charmers.  The  Hindoos 
have  also  flutes  and  violins,  and  gongs,  bells  and  drums 
similiar  to  those  of  the  Chinese.  Under  the  Moham- 
medan rule  music  declined  among  the  Hindoos,  and 
has  never  regained  its  place  among  the  arts.  They  are 
a  people  who  have  not  permitted  many  innovations, 
and  their  reverence  for  historical  rules,  and  natural 
disinclination  to  effort  may  lead  us  to  believe,  that  such 
true   music   as  is  found  among  them  to-day  is  but  a 

revival  of  the  ancient  art.  ■ 

*  * 

* 

The  concert  of  last  Monday  evening  was  a  compli- 
mentary song-recital,  given  by  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey- 
Allen,  whose  singing  has  always  been  so  much  enjoyed 
at  Wellesley.  The  earlier  numbers  on  the  program 
were  very  difficult  and  seemed  to  give  a  strained  quality 
to  her  voice, but  were  well  executed.  The  French  songs 
were  very  dainty, and  she  brought  out  the  plaintiveness 
of  the  Chanson  Arabe  and  the  sweetness  of  Bonne  Nuit 
very  successfully.  The  English  and  American  songs 
were  also  well  chosen  and  well  rendered.  The  one 
called  "  Ghosts"  is  not  very  familiar,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  well  known  that  it  is  written  by  Miss  Lang,  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated   organist.     The   program 
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looked  very  long  with  so  many  numbers  upon  it,  and 
although  many  of  them  were  short,  the  strain  must 
have  been  very  great,  even  upon  such  a  voice  as 
Mrs.  Allen's.  The  excellence,  however,  increased 
rather  than  diminished  toward  the  end,  and  all  were 
unanimous  in  their  praise  and  expressions  of  pleasure 
at  her  singing.  Mr.  Allen  delighted  us  as  usual  with  his 
playing  upon  the  violin,  the  cradle-song,  of  his  own 
composition,  played  with  muted  strings  being  especially 
beautiful.  It  was  an  additional  treat  to  have  Prof.  Hill 
play  the  accompaniments,  and  the  appreciation  of  this 
pleasure  was  shown  in  the  increase  of  applause  when 
he  came  forward  with  Mr.  Allen.  As  a  slight  expres- 
sion of  the  gratitude  of  the  College  a  large  basket  of 
puila  roses  and  a  few  tied  with  a  ribbon  for  her  to 
carry,  were  presented  to  Mrs.  Allen. 
The  following  is  the  programme : 
Praeludium  and  Romanza     From  Suite  in  F      Ries 

FOR   VIOLIN   AND   PIANO. 

German  Songs       "  Du  rothe  Rose  auf  griiner  Heid" 

Lessmann 
In  der  Friihlings-Nacht  Klein 

Herzens  Friihling  Wickede 

French  Songs         Le  Soir  Thomas 

Chanson  Arabe  Godard 

Chant  Venitien  Bemberg 

Bonne  Nuit  Massenet 

Violin  Solos  Air  and  Gavotte  from  Suite  Op.  40' 

(Aus  Holberg's  Zeit)  Grieg 

Arranged  by  C.  N.  Allen. 
Berceuse  Allen 

English  Songs       Snowflakes  Cowen 

Thy  Remembrance  Cowen 

May  Song  Hervey 

American  Songs     Allah  Chad  wick 

Ghosts  )  Margaret 

In  the  Twilight  $      Ruthven  Lang 
"  Ojala  !  would  she  carry  me ! " 

Foote 
'Twas  April  Nevin 


COLLEGE   NOTES. 


Dr.  Rainsford,  of  New  York,  '92's  honorary  member, 
will  preach  in  the  Chapel  to-morrow.  On  Sunday, 
March  first,  Prof.  W.  H.  Ryder,  of  Andover,  will 
preach. 

There  will  be  a  pupil's  recital  in  the  Chapel  on 
Monday  evening,  March  second. 

Miss  May  Douglas  Newcomb,  '91,  Miss  Lydia 
Pennington,  '93,  and  Miss  Adcle  Foster,  Sp.,  have  left 
College  on  account  of  ill  health.  Miss  Newcomb  will 
return  next  year  to  graduate  with  '92,  and  Miss 
Pennington  expects  to  return  at  Easter. 


The  Japanese  wedding  of  the  ninth  made  about  $130 
for  the  Chapel  Fund. 

Forbes  Bros.,  Lithographers,  have  been  chosen  to 
print  some  of  the  illustrations  for  the  '91  Legenda. 

The  Brown  University  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin 
Club  were  received  at  Stone  Hall  from  five  till  eight 
o'clock,  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Phi  Sigma  has  made  Miss  Scudder  an  associate 
member  of  the  society.  This  means  that  she  will 
attend  the  meetings,  formal  and  informal,  and  be  in  all 
respects  like  a  regular  member.  She  is  to  speak  to  the 
society  on  "Browning's  Ethics"  on  Wednesday,  March 
eighteenth. 

The  Albany  Club,  which  was  started  last  year  and 
consisted  of  girls  whose  homes  were  in  and  near  Albany, 
has  been  reorganized.  Since  Fort  Orange  was  the  old 
settler's  name  for  Albany,  they  have  adopted  the  name, 
"  Fort  Orange  Club."  The  Club,  which  at  present  has 
six  members,  held  an  informal  meeting  at  Stone  Hall 
on  Wednesday  evening,  February  eleventh. 

A  California  Club,  consisting  of  the  eight  members 
of  the  College  from  California,  has  been  recently 
organized.  Miss  Myra  Jacobus  has  been  elected 
president. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  February  ninth,  Miss  Cora 
Stewart,  formerly  Special  at  Wellesley,  gave  an  infor- 
mal reception  at  her  home  in  Auburndale,  in  honor  of 
Miss  Carrie  Frost,  Sp.,  her  guest  over  Sunday.  Yellow 
jonquils  were  given  as  favors  to  the  guests,  among 
whom  were  a  number  of  girls  from  the  College.  Miss 
Charlotte  Sibley,  '91,  poured  tea. 

Society  Hall  has  two  new  additions :  one,  a  Roman 
lamp  of  bronze,  presented  to  Zeta  Alpha  by  Miss  Belle 
Sherwin,  '90  ;  the  other,  the  gift  of  Miss  Cora  Stewart, 
a  jardiniere  of  cream  colored  china,  decorated  by 
herself. 

Last  Saturday  evening,  the  fourteenth,  the  Brown 
University  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Club  gave  a 
concert  in  the  Wellesley  Town  Hall.  The  program 
was  a  varied  one,  each  club  showed  good  training,  and 
there  were  no  attempts  at  that  kind  of  poor  fun  which 
Glee  Club  Concerts  in  general  are  seldom  free  from. 
Among  the  pieces  most  enthusiastically  received  were 
the  "  Brown  Boating  Song,"  the  old  favorite, 
"  Marsa's  in  de  Col'  Col'  Ground,"  and  the  "  Kanime 
Waltz,"  played  on  the  mandolins.  There  were  many 
encores,  however,  and  many  pieces  which  deserve 
special  mention, — in  short,  the  concert  was  a  remark- 
ably good  one,  and,  as  the  first  one  of  the  season, 
promises  well. 
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A  course  in  Swedish  Gymnastics,  for  Seniors  and 
Specials,  has  begun.  This  co'urse,  consistingof  twenty- 
four  lessons,  is  intended  especially  for  those  who  wish 
to  teach.  There  are  about  twenty  who  are  taking  it 
now. 

There  will  be  services  during  Lent  at  the  College, 
on  Fridays  at  four  o'clock,  either  in  the  Chapel,  or  in 
the  Stone  Hall  parlor.  In  the  village,  there  will  be  a 
Lenten  service  every  Wednesday  evening  at  half  past 
seven. 

At  the  request  of  Tom  Griffin,  the  Prelude  makes 
the  following  correction  in  regard  to  an  item  in  the 
issue  of  January  thirty-first.  There  it  was  stated  that 
the  College  coach  was  thrown  over  as  it  turned  the 
corner  between  Stone  Hall  and  the  road  leading  to 
Simpson,  and  that  the  driver  asked  the  occupants  of  the 
coach  to  leave  the  mail  at  the  Post  Office,  on  their  way 
to  the  station.  The  coach,  however,  was  blown  over 
in  going  from  Stone  Hall  to  Music  Hall,  and  the  driver 
asked  the  occupants  of  the  coach  to  leave  only  one 
letter  at  the  Post  Office. 

A  most  welcome  advertisement  was  sent  to  the 
Shakespeare,  Zeta  Alpha  and  Phi  Sigma  Societies, 
from  Bailey's  confectionary  store  in  Boston.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  two-pound  boxes  of  candied  fruits  and 
bonbons  of  all  descriptions.  Although  two  pounds  of 
candy  did  not  go  very  far  among  forty  girls,  it  was 
appreciated  as  far  as  it  did  go. 

St.  Valentine's  Day's  celebration  this  year  was  as 
hearty  as  it  always  is.  Some  of  the  tables  at  College 
Hall  had  private  spreads  instead  of  the  usual  College 
dinner,  and  the  mail  was  increased  to  at  least  three 
times  its  usual  size.  The  old  saying  of  "  All  are  poets 
on  Valentine's  Day,"  was  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter. 

Last  Sunday  evening  the  Senior  class  held  a  Vesper 
Praise  Service  in  the  Chapel.  Miss  Lucy  White  sang, 
"  He  Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep;  "  Miss  Perrin,  "  Oh 
Rest  in  the  Lord  ;  "  Miss  Durflinger,  "  Calvary  ;  "  and 
Miss  Carrie  Frost,  "  One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought." 
The  selections,  especially  the  last  one,  were  beautiful, 
and  sung  with  feeling  and  expression. 

The  Juniors  from  Pennsylvania  gave  a  reception  to 
the  rest  of  the  Pennsylvania  girls,  at  Stone  Hall,  la,st 
Monday  afternoon.  Miss  Stratton  received  with  the 
Juniors,  and  there  were  about  thirty  girls  present,  in 
all.  A  Round  Robin  story  was  told,  each  girl  con- 
tributing her  share  to  the  story  by  telling  about  the  part 
of  Pennsylvania  she  knew  the  best.  The  moral  of  the 
story  was  this  : — "When  you  are  away  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, get  back  there  as  fast  as  you  can."  At  five 
o'clock,  after  two  most  loyal  hours,  the  guests  took 
leave. 


AUL.D    ACQUAINTANCE 


Miss  Helen  A.  Merrill,  '86,  is  preparing  private 
pupils  for  college,  at  her  home  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Mrss  Mary  E.  Parker,  '87,  is  director  of  the  Normal 
Music  course  in  the  public  schools  of  Altoona,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  Lyon,  student  at  Wellesley,  '88-'90,  is 
teaching  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Harriet  R.  Pierce,  '88,  occupies  the  position  of 
first  assistant  in  the  High  School  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Miss  Sarah  Palmer,  student  at  Wellesley,  '88-'8a,  is 
teaching  at  Pendleton  Hill,  Conn. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Mitchell,  '90,  occupies  a  position  as 
copy-holder  in  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  and 
has  also  been  assisting  Prof.  Seymour,  of  Harvard 
College,  in  Botany  work. 

Miss  Fanny  Seward,  student  at  Wellesley,  '88-'89,  is 
teaching  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miss  Jennie  Burnett,  student  at  Wellesley,  '88-'89, 
has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  where  she  has  been 
spending  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

The  Art  lectures  which  are  being  given  by  Miss 
Kitty  Payne  Jones,  '84,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Norum- 
bega  Fund,  have  thus  far  been  well  attended  and  are 
much  enjoyed.  These  lectures  are  given  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building,  68  Warrenton  St., 
Boston,  every  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3.30,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  alumnae  who  cannot  attend  the  whole 
course,  will  find  opportunity  to  attend  some  of  the 
single  lectures.  We  print  once  more  the  dates  and 
subjects  for  the  remainder  of  the  course  : — 

February  17. —  15th     Century.        Florentine     School, 

Masaccio  to  Signorelli. 
February  24  — 15th    Century.      Other  Italian  Schools. 

Perugino,  Mantegna,  Bellini. 
March  3. — Character  of  the  16  Century — Leonardo  da 

Venice,  Michel  Angelo. 
March  10. — Fra     Bartolommeo — Andrea     del     Sarto, 

Raphael  commenced. 
March  17. — Raphael  Concluded. 
Mareh  24. — Correggio. 
March  31. — Venetian  School,  Titian. 
April  7. — Venetian  School,  Palma  Vecchio,  Tintoretto, 

Veronese,  Basano. 

BORN. 
At  Duluth,   Minnesota,    Jan.    16,   a   son,    Franklin 
Staples,  to  Mrs.   Gertrude  Staples  Allen,  student  at 
Wellesley,  '82-'84. 

MARRIED. 

Bean-Jones— At  Norristown,  Pa.,  Feb.  10,  Mary 
L.  Bean,  '89,  to  Conrad  Jones. 

DIED. 

At  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Jan.  31,  Emma  Condit, 
student  at  Wellesley,  '85-'S7. 

At  Norristown,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  Colonel  Theodore  W 
Bean,  father  of  Mary  L.  Bean,  '89. 
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WABAN   RIPPLES.  OUR     EXCHANGES. 


A  CLASS  in  literature  were  asked  to  bring  in  quotations 
from  Longfellow.  Inquiring  student  comes  up  with 
Familiar  Quotations  and  points  to  a  line  marked 
Longfellow : 

I.  S. :  "Miss  Johnson,  would  you  call  this  a 
quotation  from  Longfellow?" 

Miss  Johnson:  "Not  an  especially  characteristic 
one.     Isn't  there  a  copy  of  Longfellow  in  the  library?" 

I.  S. :  "  Yes'm,  there  are  two,  but  there  aren't  any 
quotations  in  them." 

"  Why  are  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations  in 
future  tense,  like  the  futures  of  Wellesley  girls?" 

"  Because,  by  what  we  see  of  their  future  intents, 
they  will  have  no  "  bo"  but  are  sure  of  an  a.m." 

The  Would-be  Poet. 

"  He  thinks  he's  a  bard, 
So  he  wears  his  hair  long — 

But  it  really  is  hard 

To  see  people  discard, 

And  quite  disregard 
What  he  thinks  his  best  song — 

Yet  he  thinks  he's  a  bard 
So  he  wears  his  hair  long." 


You  ask  "  When  spring  flowers  bloom  again?" 
Within  thy  heart  where  spring  doth  lie 

Fair  blossoms  show  to  mortal  ken 
A  place  where  spring  flowers  never  die. 

Cornell  Era. 

A  Maiden's  Proposal. 

Together  they  walked  on  the  sandy  shore 
As  the  moon  looked  out  'twixt  the  fleecy  clouds, 
And,  far  in  the  distance,  the  gathering  mists 
Came  down,  o'er  the  waters,  like  shadowy  shrouds. 

And  he  was  in  love,  yet  timid  withal, 
And  dared  not  his  love  in  words  to  declare. 
So  he  talked  of  his  studies,  his  future  life 
How  all  his  prospects  were  brilliant  and  fair; 

His  future  vocation,  the  hope  of  his  heart, 

That  he  a  minister  some  day  might  be. 

Then  she  with  coy  dissimulation  said  : 

"  And  then,  when  you  are,  will  you  marry  me? " 

Then  he  saw  his  chance  and  with  eagerness 
The  passion  of  soul  and  mind,  he  told. 
And  she — she  wondered,  'mid  pleasure  and  bliss, 
However  it  happened  she  was  so  bold. 

Bowdoin  Orient 


Art  Student:  "Miss  Wentworth,  I  find  that 
Salvini  is  one  of  the  most  noted  artists  of  the  day,  and 
yet  I  can't  find  anything  about  his  historical  paintings. 

Instructor:  (astonished)  "Salvini?  Where  did 
you  find  him  named  as  one  of  the  most  noted  artists  of 
the  day  ?  " 

Art  Student:  "Why,  here  it  says  "Italy  has 
been  made  great  through  Salvini's  genius  in  histrionic 
art." 

First  Student:   (in   library)    "Here  comes   Miss 

L showing    that    German    Baron    our    spacious 

library." 

Second  Student:  "Ah!  I  never  thought  to  see 
Miss  L lead  a  German  so  gracefully ! " 

German  Instructor:     "  Miss  M .please  form 

a  sentence  using  the  accusative  case  and  masculine 
gender." 

Student:  "  Wir  lieben — wir  lieben —  (suddenly 
embarrassed)  what  gender  did  you  say  ?" 


IF  You  have  not  seen  them 
■  do  not  fail  to  send  2-cent 
Stamp  for  new  sample  set 
of  the  Latest  Novelties  in 
Fine  Writing  Papers  at  re- 
duced prices. 

GEO.     B.    KING, 

ART    STATIONER    AND     ENGRAVER, 

94    BOYLSTON    STREET. 

Engraved  Calling  Cards  a  Specialty. 

A  Liberal   Discount  allowed  Wellesley  Students. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Received  the  Latest  and  Highest  award  at  the 
State  Exhibition,  M.  C.  M.  A.  1891. 


E  AMERICAN 

ATIONAL  DRESSINC. 


A.  New  Improved  Leather  Dressing  for 
LADIES    FINE    BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 


Devoid  of  any  of  the  Deleterious  Effects 
of  Ordinary  Dressing. 


Nothing  can  equal  the  beautiful  finish  and  natural  lustre  imparted   to  the 
Kid  or  Leather  by  this  dressing.     Ask  for  aid  use 

THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL. 
Get  The  Best. 

TEHCHERS'      -     KGENCY. 

WIDELY  KNOWN  AND  PATRONIZED.         ESTABLISHED  1880. 
Eligible  teachers  promptly  provided  for  colleges,  schools,  families.  Teachers  supplied  with  positions.  Cir 
culars  of  good  schools  supplied  to  parents.  School  property  rented  and  sold.  Best  of  references  furnished. 

E   MIRIAM  COYRIERE, 


ROOM     14,     ISO    FIFTH    AVENUE, 
Cor.   20th   St.,    New   York. 


WELLESLEY     STUDIO 

I  open  Monday  and  Tuesday  only,  each  week  from 
Oct.  i,  to  July  i. 

W.  H.  PARTRIDGE,  2833  Washington  St.,  Rostoa. 

W-  b^J  .  iifii       m(7m\ Li  lUiJ.Cj      m£n 

Desires   to  call  the   attention   of  the   Wellesley   College 
young  ladies  to  the  fact  that  he  is  again  at 

45  WEST  STREET,       BOSTON,   MASS. 

Lover*  •(  Bailey's  Fine  Candles  can  find  them  there  Only, 

.    HAWLEY, 

NOTED 


JAMES 

THE 


Ladies'  Tailor,  Costumer  &  Dressmaker 

Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Ladies'  at  "Wellesley  College 
that  he  is  ready  to  make  Dresses  and  Costume*  for  Home, 
Promenade,  Carriage  and.  Evening:  Wear.    Also 

TOP    COATS,       DRIVING    COATS,      JACKETS, 

PELESSES,   ULSTERS. 
The  ThiZR^ZEsTOES  IFIEJlilESSE 

The  Hewest  London   Garment. 
Riding  Habits  a  Specialty. 


JAMES       W. 
88    Temple   Place, 


HAWLEY, 


Boston, 


A.  T.  FOCi(j»? 

8o   BOYLSTON    STREET, 

(New  No.  194.) 

Ladies'  Undergarments  of  every  description  made  to 
order.     Combination  Suits  a  Specialty. 

A  nice  assortment  of  Trimmings  kept  constantly  on 
hand. 

Tea  Gowns,  Night  and  Dressing  Gowns  made  in 
any  style. 

io%  Discouut  to  Students. 

Room  1,  Street  Floor. 

^ HOT  EL  FLOWERS* 

Oolumbns  Avenue  and  Eolyoke  Street, 

Under  the  new  management,  will  be  ran  as  a  first- 
class  family  and  transcient  hotel. 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

The  finest  TURKISH  BATHS  in  the  country.     Ladie» 
every  morning  until  noon  and  all  day  Thursday*. 

PRIVATE  DINING    ROOMS. 

This  hotel  is  elegantly  furnished  throughout   and    ladies 
visiting  Boston  will  find  every  convenience. 

,%.!■>  MBS.  if.  A.  STEA&&S,   Jfaoafftr. 


